INTRODUCTION

hen the latter was United States Minister in Paris,
and which covers also the period (1826-27) of Albert
GaUatln's last special diplomatic mission to England.
The latest entry is October 9, 1827.

This Diary, given many years ago by James Gallatin
s~^ to his grandson, is now published by the latter, Count
Gallatin. It is a singularly fresh, frank, and
vivid record of the incidents which the young man saw
in Holland, France, and England during his stay there,
and of the sentiments which those incidents evoked
when they happened. Young Gallatin had great ad-
vantages as an observer, for while his father's position
gave him access to the society of the ruling classes in
the countries named, he was himself able to move about
more freely than his father could, and see life on its
unofficial side. Being moreover a detached observer,
and in character and tastes more a Genovese than an
American, he was able to survey men and things with
an impartially critical eye, which in its youthful confidence
spared nobody, except his father, and saw the faults of
Ms American citizens at least as clearly as he did those
of Frenchmen or Englishmen.

The intimacy of his daily jottings gives us a lively
picture of the Gallatin family. His mother was a typical
New Englander of that time, altogether well regulated,
and so loyal to her Puritan piety that she refused to
attend on a Sunday any of the State and Court functions
which the customs of the Bourbon Restoration allotted
to that day. His sister, also well regulated, was not
without liveliness and spirit. James, the diarist, is a
bright fellow witb plenty of humour and by no means
well regulated. The riding figure is, of course, the
Illustrious father. The picture of his character is all
the more interesting because Albert Gallatin was a
angularly reserved and to strangers cold and even
austere man, the product of generations of Calvinist
ancestors, an aristocrat by sentiment, and though by